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ACTS AND PUBLICATIONS EELATING TO HOMESTEAD 
AND PLANNING MOVEMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
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1909. 

House 688 — Bill for the creation of a Homestead Commission. 

Chapter 143, Acts of 1909 — Resolve for the appointment of a Homestead Commission to 
investigate and report. 

1910. 

House 198 — Adverse report of the first Homestead Commission. 

House 258 — Favorable report of minority of the first Homestead Commission. 

House 1687 — Bill, reported favorably by committee on public health and unfavorably by the 

House ways and means committee, to create permanent Homestead Commission and 

prescribe methods of procedure. Lost. 

1911. 

Senate 28, House 214, House 1326, House 742, Senate 550 — Bills to enable the Common- 
wealth to assist laboring people in acquiring homes. 

Chapter 607 — The act creating the present Homestead Commission. 

Chapter 84, Resolves — Creating the Metropolitan Plan Commission to make investigations 
into the matter of a metropolitan plan. 

1912. 

Labor Bulletin No. 88 — Homesteads for Workingmen. Bureau of Statistics. (Out of print.) 
House 441 — Report of the Homestead Commission created by chapter 607, Acts of 1911. 
House 442 — Bill accompanying report. 

House 2339 — Adverse opinion of Supreme Court in regard to constitutionality of the prop- 
osition that the State aid laboring people in acquiring homes. 211 Mass. 624. 
House 2344 — A bill to continue the Homestead Commission and define its duties. 
Chapter 714 — House 2344 as finally passed. 
House 1615 — Report of the Metropolitan Plan Commission. 

1918. 

House 2000 — Report of the Homestead Commission. 

Chapter 494 — An Act to provide for the establishment of local planning boards. 

Chapter 595 — An Act further to enlarge and define the duties of the Homestead Commission. 

Bulletin No. 1 of the Homestead Condmission — What City Planning means. 

1914. 

Bulletin No. 2 — Information and Suggestions for City and Town Planning Boards. 

First Annual Report of the Homestead Commission. 1913. (Public Document No. 103.) 

(Out of print.) 
Chapter 283 — An Act to authorize the establishment of planning boards by towns having a 

population of less than ten thousand. 

1916. 

Bulletin No. 3 — Teaching Agriculture to Families and individuals as a Relief for Unemploy- 
ment and Congestion of Population. 

Second Annual Report of the Homestead Commission. 1914. (Public Document No. 103.) 
(Out of print.) 

Chapter 129 •— Relating to the membership of the Homestead Commission. 

Chapter 165 — Permitting town planning boards to be authorised to act as park commis- 
sioners. 

Bulletin No. 4 — Proceedings of the Third Annual City an d Town Pla nning Conference. 

House 1851 — Report relative to tal 
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Boston, December, 1918. . 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives. 

In compliance with the provisions of chapter 714 of the Acts 
of 1912, and chapters 494 and 595 of the Acts of 1913, the 
Homestead Commission, created by chapter 607 of the Acts 
of 1911, has the honor to submit the accompanying report 
and bills. 

CHARLES F. GETTEMY, Chairman. 
AUGUSTUS L. THORNDIKE. 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD. 
GEORGE CHANDLER WHIPPLE. 
EVA W. WHITE. 
WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER. 
ARTHUR C. COMEY. 
I WALTER L. McMENIMEN. 

I CORNELIUS A. PARKER, Acting Secretary. 



EEPOET OF THE HOMESTEAD COMMISSION. 



During the year 1918 the Commission has been somewhat 
handicapped by the fact that many of its members have been 
doing war work in other fields. 

Kenyon L. Butterfield, who gave during the greater part of 
the year much of his time to work in Washington, in November 
was called to the educational work approved by the war depart- 
ment and undertaken under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
in France. Warren Dunham Foster, through the Community 
Motion Picture Bureau, took charge of all the motion picture 
work done under the auspices of .the Y, M. C. A. abroad and 
in America. This has necessitated frequent absences from this 
country, and has made it possible for him to spend very little 
time in Boston. Mrs. Eva W. White early in the year en- 
gaged in work of the Community Camp Service in Washington. 
Mr. Arthur C. Comey was in the service of the United States 
Housing Corporation in Washington during the year. The 
secretary of the Commission, who has been connected with the 
work since its inception, resigned in September to take up 
other work in Washington. No one who has not been actually 
identified with the work of the Homestead Commission can 
appreciate the earnest and eflScient service which Mr. Sterling 
has given to the cause of better housing. The members of the 
Commission can realize better than any one else what a real 
loss his departure has been. Prof. George C. Whipple was a 
member of the United States commission to Russia, and was 
absent for a portion of the year. 

Lowell Housing Project. 
A Continuation of 1917 Report. 

This report, so far as it relates to the building of homesteads, 
is but a continuation of the report of 1917. 

In submitting the same, it seems wise to call attention to 
certain facts which may have escaped the attention of the 
Legislature and the citizens of the Commonwealth. 
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First, the building project turned over to the Commission 
by the Legislature was and is an experiment. In carrying 
out this experiment it was necessary — 

1. To select some locality where there was an evident need 
of more and better houses. 

2. To develop a tract of land as a unit. In other words, 
the tract chosen must be of suflBcient size so that it would 
have character of its own, where each house and lot would not 
be subject to fluctuations in value because of inability to 
control building on surrounding lands. Further, it was desired 
to form a community of the owners, that a spirit of co-opera- 
tion might be developed for mutual benefit. 

3. That such a project should include different types of 
houses adapted to accommodate different-sized families. 

4. That construction be good. "Jerry" building must not 
be used, and material and work must be such that twenty 
years hence the buildings would not be a group of shacks. 

5. That the central idea of the whole experiment be the 
development of a house with a garden plot. This was deemed 
essential for several reasons: first, that the produce might 
furnish a partial offset to rental value or cost of interest and 
maintenance; second, that the owner might, in normal out- 
door exercise, have some offset to his day's confinement in the 
mill or factory; third, that the children might be educated to 
work in the garden with their parents, thus offsetting the 
influence of the street corner; fourth, to point the way to 
development of agricultural resources in suburban districts. 

The method by which the Commission was to carry out its 
plans was clearly defined by statute. The Homestead experi- 
ment was in no sense a charity project. The constitutional 
amendment and the statute under which the appropriation 
was made provided that the house and lot must be sold for 
not less than cost. There was no expectation of any magic 
process by which a house that cost $3,000 should sell at $2,000, 
nor was there any plan suggested by the Commission for radi- 
cally cutting the cost of building. The reasons urged for the 
experiment were (1) to determine what could be supplied 
within the workman's income; (2) to reduce the burden by 
giving a longer time for payment than is the practice of the 
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bank or individual; (3) to effect the economies of group build- 
ing. While it is true that co-operative banks take care of 50 
to 80 per cent of the full value of the property in fairly long- 
term payments, a considerable balance must be paid, and if 
the owner desires to borrow any portion thereof he has to pay 
enormous rates of interest. 

It was hoped, also, to demonstrate the value of the cottage 
house as compared with the tenement house as a place for 
living and bringing up a family, the advantage consisting not 
only in increased light and air, but in the higher standard of 
citizenship which comes with the possession of a home. 

Further, by making the building a part of a unit develop- 
ment, the values for which the purchaser pays will be pro- 
tected from neighboring cheap tenement structures, which 
seriously affect those values and from which the average 
holder of small property has no way to protect himself. 

The fact is clearly recognized by the Commission that there 
is a certain percentage of men who, under ordinary conditions, 
are incapable of earning a sufficient amount to make possible 
the buying or renting, even, of a decent tenement. The dif- 
fi<?ulty is one of physical or mental inefficiency or of an 
uneconomic distribution of the proceeds of labor. The only 
help which a State housing activity could give to these persons 
would be indirect. It is true, generally speaking, that whenever 
good houses for occupancy of people of limited means and 
income are built, whether at a very low cost or at a higher 
cost, the supply provided relieves the demand, causing the 
vacating of poor houses and thus, indirectly, conditions are 
improved all along the line. 

It may be proper to say here that there has been no pre- 
conceived opinion on the part of members of the Commission 
as to the desirability of the State building houses for large 
numbers of workmen, in other words, going into the housing 
business. From the standpoint of the Commission, the housing 
appropriation was for the purpose of conducting an experi- 
ment. It was believed that the State might point the way for 
others. It has been the purpose of the Commission in carrying 
out its plans to have a considerable number of different types 
of houses, as to size and material of construction, in order to 
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demonstrate the desirability of different types of construction 
as adapted to the needs of the New England manufacturing 
city. Should the work be continued, the building of six-room 
houses is contemplated as the next stage in the experiment. 

Summary of Steps Taken. 

Briefly, the steps taken by the Homestead Conmiission 
were as follows: After the passage of the constitutional amend- 
ment the Commission asked the Legislature of 1916 for an 
appropriation of $50,000, which at that time seemed a possible 
amount on which to conduct a small experiment. The Legis- 
lature postponed action until the following year, in order that 
plans might be drawn and presented to the Legislature; and 
the Commission, after making a considerable study, decided 
that ^ the sum of $100,000 was required to make a minimum- 
sized experiment at the current market prices for labor and 
material. The Legislature appropriated $50,000, and it is 
fair to say that the opinion expressed by various members of 
the committee and of the Legislatuie was that this amount 
would furnish the initial appropriation, and that further ap- 
propriations would be made for completion of the work later. 
With this small appropriation, made at a time of rapidly 
rising costs, the Commission undertook this work. After a 
careful examination of needs and conditions in the cities of 
the Commonwealth, Lowell was selected as a typical mill city. 
It IS a city in which there are the average number of poor 
tenements, and one where the nationality of the population 
promised well in the interests of gardening plans. The city 
had a congestion of population and shortage of houses. While 
this was partly due to war conditions, it is true that conges- 
tion is a usual condition in Lowell. Further, the land values 
were not prohibitive. 

Next, it was necessary to choose one of three types of 
plots, — a parcel a long distance from the city, depending on 
trains and trolleys, a suburban parcel within a single car fare, 
or one within walking distance of the factories. It was finally 
decided to buy within walking distance, for the first experi- 
ment. Then a careful study was made to determine what 
land was available. In this study the Board of Trade and 
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various people having a knowledge of local real estate con- 
ditions were consulted. The decision was arrived at on the 
basis of availability by reason of fulfilling the conditions above 
set forth. The tract most nearly fulfilling those conditions 
was one of approximately 7 acres on Hildreth Street. It was 
within walking distance of the large mills, adjacent to the 
Frederick T. Greenhalge School, and the surface of the land 
was nearly level except for one little depression running across 
the property, which fitted well into a plan giving a little park 
space. Further, the soil was tested by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and was found satisfactory for gardening 
purposes. In this respect the judgment of the Commission 
was amply justified, as appears later in this report. The 
members of the Commission were ignorant of the owner's 
name until by inquiry it was ascertained that it was the prop- 
erty of Princeton University, being a part of a considerable 
devise made by Isaac Wyman to the university. The land 
was taxed at $16,500 and was purchased by the Commission 
for $12,500, a fair price, probably, for both purchaser and 
seller. 

An attractive plan for developing the plot was made by Mr. 
Comey of the Commission, who also assisted in the designing 
of the cottages. The Commission, believing that, while for 
some reasons it might be desirable to give the work to local 
architects, it was wiser to select architects who had specialized 
in the making of plans for woikingmen's homes, employed a 
firm of Boston architects, who among other projects had fur- 
nished plans for the Salem Rebuilding Commission. While a 
number of different plans were worked out at the request of 
the Commission, particular attention was given to plans for 
small houses with four and five rooms, because it was desired 
to reach workers with as low wages as possible. While other 
plans were to be worked out later, it was deemed desirable 
that the first effort be to reach this class. These houses were 
not built primarily to compete with large roomy houses but 
with the tenement houses as the tenement-house dweller was 
deemed in greatest need of assistance. 

The Commission advertised for bids on the types selected 
in local papers and the papers having a State circulation. Com- 
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panics specializing in standardized building were also notified. 
The lowest bid, that of a Lowell contractor, was accepted. 

The plans of the houses built, with prices, are also included 
in the report of 1917. The terms of payment are based on the 
amortization tables on page 10 of the report of 1917 and are 
as follows: a payment of $50 or $100 down and monthly 
payments as below, including interest at 5 per cent andT)ay- 
ment on principal. The period of amortization is sixteen 
years and four months. 



Lot Number. 


Selling Price. 


Amount of 

Subsequent 

Monthly 

Payments. 


2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 

7, •■ 

8, . 
9, 

10, 
11, 
12, 
13, 














' ^ 








$3,100 
2,900 
2,900 
2,900 
2,450 
2,450 
2,900 
2,400 
2,425 
3,000 
2,900 
3,100 


$22 88 
21 00 
21 00 
21 00 
18 00 
18 00 
21 00 
17 63 
17 81 
21 75 

21 38 

22 50 



The 1917 report contains on page 14 a plan of the Home- 
stead tract as laid out, and pages 16 and 17 and 20 to 23, 
inclusive, show plans of the houses erected, while page 15 
contains the cost analyzed. Reference is made to this because 
the lots have been laid out and the houses constructed and 
sold on the basis and in the manner described in that report. 
A change was necessitated in the width of sidewalks and grass 
spaces in order to conform to the rules of the street department 
of the city of Lowell. The requirements for curbing, instead 
of graded grass spaces to the gutters, also made the public 
work more expensive and detracted from the beauty of the 
plan. However, these were not large matters. The houses 
when completed were attractive, and the lots and streets 
will be attractive when the street department completes the 
work upon the streets. Because of shortage of labor this has 
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not been done, and the seeding and planting of trees await 
the construction work of the city. 

At the time of the completion of the houses there was a 
good demand for dwellings, and it may have been due to that 
as well as to the attractiveness of the houses and the com- 
paratively easy payment system that the houses with two 
exceptions were all taken before the contractor had turned 
them over to the State. These two were taken immediately 
afterward. The last two to be sold were semi-detached houses, 
the preference being for the single house at a higher cost. 

Purchasers of Houses. 
The following facts as to the purchasers may be of interest: — 

about sixty years old, worked for the same emploj^r eighteen 

years, overseer in cotton weaving; wife and two grown-up children. 

about forty years old, loom-fixer; wife, no children. 

about thirty-three years old, an adjuster at Standard Oil Com- 
pany; wife, no children. 

about twenty-seven years old, clerk at United States Cartridge 

Company; wife, no children. 

about thirty years old, foreman, tire and battery shop; wife 

and one child. 

about thirty years old; wife and two small children. 

husband a private in United States Army, France; two small 

children. 

about thirty years old, machiDist; wife and two small children. 

about thirty-three years old, worker in engine room, cotton 

mill; wife and three children. 

about forty-five years old, sister keeps house; machinist United 

States Cartridge Company; had been a member of the American 
Legion in Canadian regiment in France; no family. 

about thirty-one years old, paper box maker; wife, no children. 

about twenty-seven years old, mill operative in yam mills. 

He was the first purchaser, buying the house about three weeks 
before he was married. 

The Commission believes that these families are fairly rep- 
resentative of the class which should be reached by Home- 
stead work. It is true that a four or five room house is not 
adapted to properly housing a large family of children, not- 
withstanding the fact that very large numbers of children are 
housed in tenements with much smaller numbering of rooms. 
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and much smaller floor space, without the advantages of 
ample light and air and proper sanitary conveniences. It 
may be said that houses costing as much as these are not 
within the reach of the man or woman receiving the lowest 
wages. From present indications, it is probable that in the 
future there will be a comparatively small number of men in 
regular employment who are not able to meet the payments 
on these places. It is true that in the future as in the past, 
there will be for a great many years a considerable number of- 
people incapable of securing the wages to be self-supporting. 
The difficulty here is, as above suggested, either physical or 
mental inefficiency or an unfair division of the proceeds of 
labor, which is something no effort of the Homestead Com- 
mission can hope to remedy. 

The State has expressly, in the terms of its constitutional 
amendment and statute, discarded any theory of charity or 
even of absorption of excessive land values in home building. 
The cost during the war was necessarily high, but comparing 
the same with that of privately built houses and houses built 
by the United States, the Commission is satisfied that their costs 
are not only reasonable, but perhaps among the lowest for good 
construction of any built during that period. It is unfortunate 
that, owing to the large amount of labor employed in Lowell 
upon war munitions, the close of the war forced many people 
out of employment, one corporation alone discharr ing about 
10,000 men. For this reason, before the printing of this report 
and during the year 1919, several of the contracts for the 
houses were canceled. It is also true that the building of the 
Commission has met with some hostility from local interests, 
and comparisons have been made of the Homestead Commis- 
sion buildings with those built by private capital in the near 
vicinity, the claim being made that the houses were larger 
and were sold at less cost. The answer is found in the com- 
parison of the material and method of construction of the 
houses, which will be found to be well built in the case of the 
Homestead Commission, and in the fact that the others were 
built by non-union labor during the winter season, at a labor 
cost of approximately one-half of union prices. Certainly the 
State could not afford to meet this particular kind of com- 
petition. 
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Success of Garden Plots. 

In order to realize the idea which had been emphasized 
from the beginning of making the home garden a part of the 
development, the Commission out of its general funds em- 
ployed an expert garden supervisor who gave part time to the 
Homestead work. The vacant portion of lots sold, including 
about one-half to two-thirds of the area of each, was planted 
with garden sauce of all kinds. In addition, the Commission 
opened the vacant land for war gardens, in plots of about 
4,000 feet each, and furnished fertilizer and labor for ploughing 
the same at cost, which was $5 per lot. There were 28 of 
these garden lots taken by near-by residents. The soil justi- 
fied the tests made previous to purchase, and under the super- 
vision of the instructor, in addition to providing ample garden 
sauce for the summer and considerable quantities of tomatoes, 
the whole tract averaged 28 bushels of potatoes to each lot, 
thus giving a net return of $56 per lot on an average from the 
potato crop alone. It will be seen that if such results can 
ordinarily be obtained on a lot of 4,000 feet, the use of one- 
half of each lot built upon should net to each owner the equiva- 
lent of at least $3 per month for a yearly outlay of $5 plus the 
labor, which in most cases is a corrective of the fatigue of the 
mill rather than an added burden. Further, it has furnished 
a place where the children may learn habits of industry and 
helpfulness, giving them an opportunity to share in the family 
problems, and also to work hand in hand with nature, thus 
making them co-partners with its processes. 

Present Status of Project. 

There has been repaid to the Commonwealth up to Dec. 31, 
1918, the sum of $243.95 in monthly installments. No appro- 
priation was made by the Legislature in 1918 for the purpose 
of continuing the development. 

Regarding the success of the Homestead Commission work, 
it is not possible for the Commission or any person to hazard 
any opinion worth while at this time. The only value of a 
small project of thirty or forty houses would be as a demon- 
stration of the ability of the State to finance and sell houses 
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meeting the demand of the workingman, giving him decent 
living accommodations in a house, with land adjacent for a 
home garden, for which he shall pay the cost without profit 
to buUder and on terms that make it possible for him to 
purchase the same even though his capital and wages are 
small. In a strict sense the particular tract of this type 
cannot relieve congestion because it is too small to justify 
such large claims, but it may be most valuable in pointing the 
way to relief of congestion and the substitution of a better 
type of house than the tenement house or multiple dwelling 
which private capital has up to this, date supplied for urban 
population. Certainly the building of twelve small houses on 
a tract which requires about fifty for a unit development can 
prove little either way. There must be a completion of the 
building up of the tract. 

Housing Problem of To-day not being solved. 

A study of congested districts in our large cities and of the 
type of dwellings being constructed by builders throughout 
sections now suburban but rapidly becoming central clearly 
demonstrates the failure of capital to realize and provide 
for the real need of the inhabitants. 

Land is purchased by the tract. It is covered with multiple 
dwellings housing families on three or more levels, and the 
dwellers are told that these furnish cheap workingmen's homes 
because the same amount of land houses three families or 
more instead of one. From observation, however, it would 
seem that the builder capitalizes his land on the basis of the 
proposed intensive use, and an inflated value is included in 
the selling price or into the valuation on which the rental is 
based. Too frequently the buildings are constructed with 
the sole purpose of placing the largest mortgage possible and 
selling the house at a price and on terms which shall net the 
builder a good profit, allow him to collect the same, and leave 
the purchaser to take the depreciation which is sure to come 
within ten or fifteen years. This system frequently produces 
a district which is developed on the three, four and five tier 
basis with less than half the available lots being built upon, 
each lot being held until the demand comes for a similar 
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intensive use thereof. The evils of this system are that the 
purchaser, who invests a small amount and pays thereon, is 
paying not alone for the physical value of the house and land 
but usually for an additional inflation charged by the builder; 
that depreciation follows and he often loses his investment; 
that with this type of building near-by cottage, single or two- 
family houses are at once depreciated, the city as well as the 
owner suffering loss in taxable values; that with a considerable 
number of these there arises what is known as a blighted 
district where depreciation sets in. Frequently these houses 
are a great fire menace because of internal structure, and in 
large districts the outside construction and proximity to each 
other of large numbers of the same type of multiple dwelling 
cause a serious general conflagration hazard. 

Importance of Proper Housing. 

These objections are, however, largely economic, and the 
larger side of the problem, the social side, is yet more im- 
portant. With the control of a whole house, from the land 
upward, comes an increased interest in keeping in good repair, 
and in keeping the district clean and in good condition. With 
a garden space available and used, comes the pride of pro- 
duction. If the tenant can own his own home, to these is 
added pride of ownership. All these are no small factors in the 
making of good citizens. This is not theory. It is a result 
actually shown not only in the garden suburb of England 
but wherever the citizenship of the cottage dweller and home 
owner is placed in evidence alongside of the tenement-house 
dweller. 

In addition to this is the health factor, clearly shown in the 
mortality and health statistics of congested districts. There 
are further the education and influence on the growing child. 
The question is not, "Do you find some healthy children, 
some children growing up to be good citizens in the congested 
districts?" The question is, "As a whole, is the tenement- 
house district producing the type of men and women who 
will make the best citizens?" 

Americanization is the great problem of to-day. No private 
interest must stand in the way, and the two fundamentals 
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that are recognized in the task of making true Americans are 
the knowledge of the English language and acquaintance 
with American standards of living. No man who has not at 
least some minimum standard of decency realized in his own 
home can make the type of citizen we want and need. Our 
country is in grave peril, and no stone must be left unturned 
in an attempt to find the solution. 

The Homestead Commission is not as a commission favor- 
able to government ownership of houses, whether State or 
municipal, at this time. It is in favor of completing its first 
experiment, in order to gain further light on the problem which 
up to date private capital has failed to solve. 

City and Town Planning Board Reports. 

The Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards has been 
inactive because of the same conditions which face the Com- 
mission, — its oflScers having been engaged outside of Massa- 
chusetts. For that reason it is probable that less local activity 
has been shown. The reports from the different boards are 
summarized, as follows: — 

Amherst, — The series of street maps exhibited the previous 
year were the subject of study and correction. The request 
for chanf:ing the name of School Street to Hitchcock Street 
was renewed, and it was also urged that the name of Maple 
Avenue should be changed to Bolton Avenue. The board 
suggested that to the plan of building a sidewalk on Lessey 
Street should be added the grading of the walk toward the 
top of the hill to a frade more nearly on a level with the 
street; and that a careful study of the desired extension of 
Beston Street, with a view to safeguarding the future, should 
be made. 

Arlington. — The board held a conference with the board 
of survey concerning streets. Building lines on Massachusetts 
Avenue were recommended. Crusher lot was recommended 
for park purposes. Sucker Brook improvement was suggested, 
and also the development of the cemetery. The most impor- 
tant development was the Summer Street State, highway. 

AUleboro, — Garden work was taken over by the school depart- 
ment. The board urged a clean-up week. The plan of widening 
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Park Street was accepted. A new street from Union Street to 
Pine Street, the widening and improvement of certain streets, 
and also relief from congestion due to trolley switches at Mill 
Street were recommended. 

Beverly. — The board recommended adequate appropriation 
and support; a uniform system of signs; extension and widen- 
ing of certain streets; and for a war memorial, an auditorium 
with a large memorial hall, this to be used as a community 
center. 

Boston. — Many problems were considered: improvement 
of streets; development of park spaces and playgrounds; play- 
ground sites; athletic fields; improvement of beaches; sites 
for municipal buildings; and development of civic centers. 
Much time was spent in the consideration of the housing 
problem. A plan was submitted for a western artery, — a 
thoroughfare to provide adequate communications east of 
Washington Street at south, and west of Castle Square at 
north. If this plan were carried out in its entirety it would 
be at no cost to the city. A North End survey was made to 
show present conditions and the trend of development. The 
North End is an area of about 100 acres, 70 of which are 
residential. It is a congested tenement district, much in need 
of improvement. Rehousing and decentralization were con- 
sidered as a possible solution. A thoroughfare is needed to 
connect Charlestown bridge with the market district. Only one- 
half of the necessary park space is available. Any plan should 
cover the future. Piecemeal improvements, unless they follow 
some definitely laid out plans, are very unwise. A plan is 
needed to restrict the height of buildings, the percentage of the 
lot covered, the use of buildings, and classes of construction. 
The city would be justified in spending the necessary amount 
for improving the section because of the returns in improved 
living conditions and in the health and morals of the residents. 

Brockton. — The board printed as its report a program of 
the city planning procedure for Brockton planned by Mr. 
Arthur C. Comey. This program is divided into three heads, -^ 
surveys and maps, plans, and action. The board reported 
the acceptance by the city council of the board of survey act, 
chapter 190, General Acts of 1916. 
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BrooMine. — Recommendations concerning the laying out 
of certain streets were renewed, and the establishing of new 
building lines was recommended. The electrifying of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, and connecting it with the Boston 
Elevated system was suggested as a possible solution of the 
transportation problem. Legislation was recommended to 
provide that before land is purchased or used for public pur- 
poses the matter be submitted to the planning board. The 
question of public garages and parking spaces was considered, 
and a war memorial suggested. 

Cambridge. — The board is collecting a library on city plan- 
ning. The principle of districting was approved and a district- 
ing commission appointed. Elimination of overhead wires was 
recommended, and co-operation with neighboring municipalities 
was suggested. The board considered the question of street 
playgrounds, but a separate area for play was recommended. 
In view of the fact that the building of a city factory on the 
Charles River "front" was contemplated, the extension of the 
present park and the building of an attractive 'Uoft" factory 
in the rear was suggested. Other recommendations were: 
white bands on pavements for cross walks at Central Square; 
a listing of all vacant property; and improvement of street 
and traffic conditions. For the coming year the board is to 
concentrate on districting. 

Chicopee, — The year was devoted to the study of the in- 
dustries and in getting out a report on that subject. The 
board recommended that Front Street be improved; the paving 
of West Main Street; the macadamizing of Fair view Avenue; 
the laying of double tracks from Fisk Park to the junction of 
St. James Avenue and Broadway by the Springfield Street 
Railway Company, and that an appropriation be made to 
cover cost of building retaining walls opposite the almshouse 
and at the electric light station's pond. The board also recom- 
mended that the sewer committee and the city engineer, to- 
gether with members of the City Plans Commission, be in- 
structed to develop a new sewer system. An appropriation was 
urged for the building of a new police station, the old one 
having been condemned by the board of health, and an appro- 
priation to cover the building of a fire station in Aldenville. 
An ordinance to establish building lines was suggested. 
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Clinton. — The board reported that the Lancaster Mills had 
erected seven double tenements for employees and opened up 
a new street, which adds greatly to the general appearance 
of the neighborhood, and that the general housing conditions 
show some improvement. The board spent some time in 
efforts to obtain lower rates of insurance on property owned 
by the town. The extension of the limits of the fire district 
is desired. A report was submitted on the question of a 
snow screen for Boylston Street. A memorial park at Depot 
Square was suggested, also the planting of individual trees as 
a memorial to those who gave their lives in the war. An 
appropriation for that purpose was asked for, and also an 
appropriation for the purpose of placing guideboards through- 
out the town. 

Dedham. — This planning board has the powers of the Park 
Commission. It recommended the change of street names to 
prevent duplicate, the improvement of the swamp district, 
and the acceptance of Riverside Drive. The bathhouses were 
kept open from May 30 to September 15. The board em- 
ployed Arthur A. Shurtleff to make a study of the town and 
to suggest improvements. Following is a summary of his 
recommendation: improvement of the swamp district; com- 
munication with isolated districts; street improvement; en- 
largement of Town Square and Boyden Square; zoning; exten- 
sion of park areas; improvement of grounds at Oakdale 
Library Branch; purchase of land at bathhouse; and a foot- 
bridge and playground at Stone Park. He suggests for im- 
mediate study the highway system, set-back lines, and the 
problems of marshes and streams. 

Everett, — The 1916-17 report is the last one that has been 
submitted. The introduction of House Bill No. 1408, provid- 
ing for the taking of land by the Commonwealth at Broadway 
and Main Street for park purposes, was the result of a recom- 
mendation of the board; also the improvement of the square 
at the junction of Shute and Sea streets. Miss Ruth Sher- 
burne and Miss Mary Stuart Fellows have given lectures on 
playground and recreation work. The board recommended 
a street from Calhoun Avenue to Clifton Avenue; development 
of the water front; shade trees; widening of certain streets; 
elimination of overhead wires; building lines; care and selec- 
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tion of dumping areas; the taking of area at junction of 
Broadway and Main Street for park purposes; a beauty space 
at Parlin Library; the location of a street through land of the 
Woodlawn Cemetery Corporation; and the prevention of du- 
plicating street names. In 1917 there were only two members 
and no new appointments. 

Fitchburg, — The term of office of the Municipal Develop- 
ment Commission expired legally in 1918, but the city passed 
an ordinance for a new commission of the same name to 
continue the work. The Commission reviewed the work of 
the past five years and suggested that a definite program of 
improvement be planned for the future. 

Framingham. — The board has given all the aid possible 
to the relocation and contemplated changes at Framingham 
Junction, Buckminster Square, Pleasant Street, Framingham 
Center and Winthrop Street. Drainage near Cedar Swamp 
was referred to the planning board and the board of public 
works for a report. Plans were considered for a drinking 
fountain at Nobscot village. 

Gardner, — The board held one meeting, electing a chairman 
and a secretary. 

Haverhill, — The board recommended that inspectors be ap- 
pointed to study housing conditions, and that they be given 
authority to remedy bad conditions. The report of 1917 was 
again recommended. The development of the area bounding 
City Hall Park as a civic center was urged. Plans for Fore- 
fathers' Day, 1920, should be started. The board submitted 
these suggestions for a soldier memorial: first, take Lake 
Salstonstall from the water board, put it into the park de- 
partment, and then construct an Army and Navy boulevard 
around the lake; second, take the land on the delta and 
utilize it as a place for band concerts, bathhouses, etc., to be 
known as the Army and Navy Park; third, construct a park 
and boulevard along the banks of Little River with skating 
and bathing facilities; fourth, construct a new bridge over 
the Merrimack River, constructing appropriate entrance gates 
for boulevards or bridge. A memorial of a more inclusive 
nature to honor all soldiers from the days of 1776 to the present 
time was also suggested, — a memorial building to be used as 
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a place for war relics, a gathering place for veterans, and a 
community center. In this building might be held classes for 
the study of English, and lectures of an educational nature 
might be given here; also a new home for the public library 
might be provided. Conservation of land and water power 
was urged, and the problems of the housing of returned soldiers 
and congestion were brought forward. 

Holyoke. — No formal report was submitted. The board 
conferred with the mayor relative to the annual highway 
appropriation. 

Leominster, — The board suggested street improvements and 
the use of waste land for war gardens. 

Lexington, — The board reports co-operation with the ceme- 
tery committee on plans for a new cemetery. A map of the 
town was recommended. The large areas of undeveloped land 
show the need of town planning. New lines of highway were 
recommended to relieve traffic congestion. 

Medford. — Resignation of appointed members, suggestions 
disregarded, no funds, no co-operation, is the word that comes 
from a former member of this board. 

Natick, — The petition relative to billboard advertising was 
adopted. When new streets are to be laid out, it is recom- 
mended that the board be consulted, and also that the grades 
of the streets be shown on the plans. More co-operation of 
departments is desired. In the development of West Natick, 
building lines are recommended and also the acceptance of the 
State law relative to the same. The drainage problem at 
Felchville was considered, and a report submitted on the 
south arm of Pegan Brook drainage problem. 

Newton. — Meetings were devoted to the study of future 
development. Some of the members co-operated with the 
Charles River Valley Homes Committee in the study of the 
housing problem. Attention was again called to the projects 
formerly recommended. The mayor has approved of the 
employment by the board of an expert on town planning who 
is to outline a plan for future work. 

Quincy, — Ten meetings were held. The housing project 
received a good start in the development in the Fore River 
district. The suggestion was renewed that if possible the 
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1919 council accept the offer of Mr. Henry M. Faxon of the 
playground between Woodward Avenue and Valley Street. 
It was recommended that from 1,200 to 2,000 young white 
pines be bought and planted in Faxon Park. An order request- 
ing the State Highway Commission to estimate on the plan 
of the Pilgrim highway was filed with the Legislature. In 
connection with this plan a contest was held in the public 
schools and two cash prizes were awarded. The board recom- 
mended the acquisition of land from South Street through to 
Quincy Avenue for the new Pilgrim Parkway. The order 
for the extension of Des Moines Road to South Street was 
again recommended. The report includes pictures of the Shedd 
Memorial and of the Recreation House in connection with 
the Fore River dormitories, also three views submitted by the 
school children, a map of the Pilgrim Parkway and highway, 
and a plan for the Baker basin. The suggestion of the mayor 
was indorsed regarding a memorial arch at Hancock Street. 
The board renewed its approval of the project for a tidegate 
at Black's Creek. In opposition to the proposed location of 
a telephone booth in the square, the board suggested the con- 
struction of an island platform for this booth which would 
also serve as a safety island between the tracks. At a hearing 
of the special commission on grade crossings the proposed 
public passageway was again recommended. A formal protest 
was made against the continuation of the Baxter delta. The 
board emphasized the fact that the end of the war brings 
an opportunity for the cities and towns to provide proper 
housing, to maintain high standards of living throughout the 
community, and to provide means of relaxation, recreation 
and amusement for the people. 

Reading. — The board investigated the present cost of auto- 
mobiles owned by the town; submitted a municipal garage 
report; recommended the removal of billboards, the improve- 
ment of Reading Square, and the procuring of town maps. 

Salem, — The report of 1917 was again recommended. 

Stoneham. — The board listened to a talk by Mr, Flavel 
Shiulleff . The board recommended the renaming of streets, that 
efforts be made to secure land for a rounded corner at Franklin 
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and Main streets, the improvement of Tidd Street, and a 
soldier memorial. 

Taunton, — This board initiated a prize competition, with 
a cash prize of $150. Plans for attractive houses for working- 
men were asked for, with the purpose of selecting a design 
in accordance with which working drawings might be made 
which should become the property of the planning board, and 
copies of which might be sold. Six plans were submitted, the 
prize going to George Wright Briggs. Public improvements 
were suggested: building lines at East Taunton; the removal 
of overhead wires; increased safety of traffic by means of 
rounded corners for sidewalks and street intersections; dis- 
tricting laws; and the enlargement of the Hopewell School 
yard. These ordinances w0re proposed: the submission of 
proposed layouts to the planning board, giving the board 
advisory power, and the pending ordinance, which should not 
be delayed longer, prohibiting the erection of wooden dwelling 
houses of three or more stories." The board recommended that 
plans be formed for the erection of a "victory hall" as a 
soldier memorial. For the future, the development of the 
park system along Mill River should be considered and the 
city should get control of the land and preserve the trees. 

Wakefield. — The work has been confined to the study of 
various questions to be taken up in detail the coming year. 

Watertovm. — A topographical survey of land west of Com- 
mon Street to Carroll Street was made, and a layout of streets 
continuing the plan of Meeting House Hill and adjacent 
territory presented in last year's report was completed and 
plans were included in the report. The Charles River Valley 
Homes Committee was formed to deal with the problem of 
housing for war workers in the industrial plants in and about 
Watertown, 

Westfi£ld. — The board recommended the carrying out of 
the plans made before the war. Ratification by the town was 
reported of the constitutional amendment permitting legisla- 
tion to regijate the use of billboards, and also the ratification 
of the building law. Action by the voters on the building code 
was requested. Improvement was accomplished in the removing 
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of the rubbish in the neighborhood of Main, George, Frederick 
and Farmer streets. The valuable aid rendered by Mr. John 
L. Hyde, former town engineer, was recognized in the report. 

WeymoiUh. — No formal report. The board met regularly to 
discuss plans and consider future recommendations. 

Winchester. — The board reported co-operation with the 
Park Commission in the development of a thoroughfare from 
the center of the town to the northerly section, and recom- 
mended that steps be taken to make Railroad Avenue a public 
way. An appropriation was recommended for the building 
of sidewalks, and the extension of building lines was urged. 
Attention Was called to the need of extending the fire limits. 
Suggestions from individuals in the town were requested. 

Winthrop. — The need of remedying poor housing conditions 
in poor sections was pointed out. There is still need of im- 
proving dumps and more frequent inspection of plumbing 
and drainage systems. Town support of the State amend- 
ments authorizing the regulation of advertising and of building 
was urged. The need of bathing facilities for the northwest 
side of the town was pointed out. Street improvement was 
recommended, and the danger of backyard development 
was emphasized. An auditorium for a war memorial was 
suggested. 

The following cities and towns of over 10,000 population 
have no planning boards: — 

Danvers. New Bedford. 

Fall River. North Adams. 

Greenfield. Peabody. 

Lynn. Saugus. 

Marlborough. Webster. 

Milford. West Springfield. 

These boards have been reported inactive: — 

Adams. Plymouth. 

Gloucester. Revere. 

Hudson. Southbridge. 

Lawrence. Springfield. 

Lowell. Waltham. 

Pittsfield. Wobum. 
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No reports have been received from the following: — 

Chelsea. Northampton. 

Longmeadow. Norwood. 

Maiden. Somerville. 

Melrose. Walpole. 

Methuen.i Worcester. 
Newburyport. 

Recommendations. 

1. The Homestead Commission recommends an appropriation 
suflScient to allow the completion of the experiment commenced 
in the providing of "small houses and plots of ground for 
mechanics, factory employees and others in the suburbs of 
cities and towns," as authorized under chapter 310 of the 
General Acts of 1917, and accompanies the bill with detailed 
plans. 

The considerations urged in the recommendation of the 
Commission to the Legislature in 1917 still apply. They 
were stated as follows : — 

There are not enough wholesome low-cost dwellings. 

There is no prospect that present methods will ever supply 
enough unless the State encourages their construction. 

Therefore the State should experiment to learn whether it 
is possible to build wholesome homes within the means of 
low-paid workers. 

The force of these arguments has been greatly strengthened 
by the need and success of the war-garden movement in the 
past two years. The further reasons for asking an appropria- 
tion this year are as follows: — 

The Commission in its purchase of a building site was 
governed by the evident fact that no fair demonstration could 
be made by purchasing a lot here and another there and 
building separate buildings. It was necessary to find a location 
which would be capable of development as a unit, and which 
would have the protection of State restrictions within reason- 
able limits. The smallest available parcel in a good location 
contained about 7 acres, and on being laid out contained forty- 

^ A new board. 
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seven lots. The first appropriation ($50,6qQ)^ has purchased 
the land and built twelve houses. Two more are to be im- 
mediately completed. This will exhaust the appropriation, 
and in order to complete the experiment it is needful that a 
sufficient amount be appropriated to build thirty-three houses. 

The fact that, with two exceptions, the houses built were 
all sold before the contractor had turned them over to the 
Commission, and the two remaining were sold very shortly 
after, is perhaps fair evidence of the need of such building. 

The Commission therefore asks $100,000 to complete the 
experiment. 

2. The Commission after careful consideration and full dis- 
cussion is of the unanimous opinion that the time has come 
when it should be empowered to employ a permanent secretary 
on salary. In the past the executive work of the Commission 
has been performed by the secretary, chosen from its own 
membership, who gave such portion of his time as he could at 
a compensation based on the amount of time lost from his 
regular occupation at the rate received per hour in that em- 
ployment. If the Homestead project as begun is to be com- 
pleted this year, there should be a secretary able, if necessary, 
to devote his full time to the work; furthermore, if the work 
of the Commission is to justify itself in the future, there should 
be an executive whose main thought should be directed to the 
same, and who would devote the whole or a larger portion 
of his time to these official duties. The Commission accordingly 
submits bills herewith authorizing the employment of such 
person. 

An Act to provide Further for Homesteads for Citizens. 

Be it enacted J etc,, as follows: 

Section 1. The homestead commission is hereby authorized to ex- 
pend a further sum not exceeding one hundred thousand dollars for the 
purpose of relieving congestion of population, and providing homesteads 
for mechanics, laborers and others, in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter three hundred and ten, General Acts of the year nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen, and acts amendatory thereto. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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Bulletin No. 5 — A Schedule of Civic Surveys. 

Third Annual Report of the Homestead Commission. 1915. (Public Document No. 103.) 

(Out of print.) 
Chapter 185, General Acta — An Act to authorise cities to maintain schools of agriculture 

and horticulture. 
Chapter 190, General Acts — An Act to authorize cities to establish boards of survey. 
Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards: — 

Bulletin No. 1 — Part 1, The Functions of Massachiisetta Planning Boards; Part 2, The 

Official Plan. 
Bulletin No. 2 — Town Planning and Present Legislation in Massachusetts. 
Bulletin No. 3 — Future Planning Legislation in Massachusetts. 
House 1750 — Supplementary report relative to imiform methods and procedure for taking 
land for public purposes. 

1917. 

Bulletin No. 6 — Proceedings of the Fourth Annual City and Town Planning Conference. 
Fourth Annual Report of the Homestead Commission. 1916. (Pubho Document No. 103. 

(Out of print.) 
Chapter 310, General Acts — An Act making an appropriation of $50,000 to provide homes 

for citizens. 
Bulletin No. 7 — The Lowell Homestead Project. 

Bulletin No. 8 — Proceedings of the Fifth Annual City and Town Planning Conference. 
Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards: — 

Bulletin No. 4 — Need of Constitutional Amendments. 

Copies of above obtainable from Homestead Commission, State 
House, Boston, Mass. 








